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than forty weeks is to be devoted to a book of 400 pages, two weeks 
or less must suffice for the content of international law to which the 
author devotes twenty pages. The average undergraduate, after 
five recitations on the content of international law would still know 
nothing about it, and would therefore have no data on which to make 
inductions as to the "essential unity" of the state. Nevertheless, 
colleges do offer such courses, and to them this volume is commended. 
An English scholar recently criticised our system of education 
and its tendency to give a smattering knowledge of a large number 
of things and a control of none of them. Is not his criticism largely 
justified by the sort of study of political science had in mind by our 
author? Further remarks on the subject may be found on pages 140 
and 141 of the last number of this Review. 

Edgar Dawson. 



The Great Illusion; A Study of the Relation of Military Power in 
Nations to their Economic and Social Advantage. By Nokman 
Angell. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1910. Pp. 388.) 

As the author remarks in his preface, the present volume is the out- 
come of a large pamphlet published in Europe at the end of last year 
(1909) entitled "Europe's Great Optical Illusion." That pamphlet 
appears to have been the result of more than a decade of study and of 
discussion with men of light and leading in various countries. It 
aroused much interest and some severe criticism, in the light of which 
the present work has been revised and from which it appears to have 
greatly benefited. 

The title of the book — The Great Illusion — may repel some fastidi- 
ous or academic readers, but such should be assured that this is a 
serious and important as well as an interesting work which deserves 
the most careful study and consideration. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether, within its entire range, the peace literature of the Anglo- 
Saxon world has ever produced a more fascinating or significant 
study. It is gratifying to those who appreciate the value and impor- 
tance of the work that editions of "The Great Illusion" are to appear 
simultaneously in London, New York, Paris, Leipsic, Copenhagen, 
Madrid, Borga (Finland), Leyden, Turin, Stockholm and Tokio. 

To those who are more or less familiar with the writings of such 
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veteran European publicists as Bloch, Fried, Lagorgette, and Novicow 
(see especially the latter's Le Darwinism Social, 1910), the leading 
ideas of this book are not new or original; but, unless the reviewer has 
been caught napping, Mr. Angell deserves the credit of first having 
introduced them to the notice of the English speaking peoples and of 
having given them such an attractive dress and such world-wide cur- 
rency as to insure attention. 

In view of the surpassing interest and importance of this volume, 
a few words devoted to its author (who must needs be an interesting 
personality) may not be amiss. 

Though his name is conspicuous for its absence in the latest editions 
of both the American and English "Who's Who," we gather from the 
Preface that he was born in England, but "passed his youth and early 
manhood in the United States, having acquired American citizenship 
there." He assures us, moreover, that "the last twelve years have 
been passed mainly in Europe studying at first hand the problems 
here dealt with." 

The work is divided into three parts. The Key to Part I on "The 
Economics of the Case" is Chapter III, entitled "The Great Illu- 
sion." The Great Illusion is that military and political power give 
a nation commercial and social advantages and- that the wealth and 
prosperity of the defenceless nations are at the mercy of the stronger 
ones. 

To destroy this "optical illusion," the author seeks in subsequent 
chapters to establish the following propositions: 

(1) That conquest, the exaction of tribute, confiscation, devastation 
and exploitation on an extended scale are to-day physical and economic 
impossibilities. This is mainly due to the complex financial interde- 
pendence of the capitals of the world which has resulted from the 
establishment of an international credit system and the enormously 
improved facilities for communication within the last thirty years. 

(2) That "it is a physical and economic impossibility to capture 
the external or carrying trade of another nation by military conquest." 
Large navies do not create trade (in other words trade does not follow 
the flag), nor can they destroy competition of a conquered nation by 
annexation. For example, if Germany annexed Holland, German 
merchants would still have to compete with Dutch merchants. 
Indeed, the competition would be all the keener, because the Dutch 
merchants would then be within Germany's customs lines. 
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(3) There is no profit or economic advantage to be derived from a 
war indemnity — rather the reverse. 

(4) That "the wealth, prosperity, and well-being of a nation 
depend in no way upon its political power. . . . The populations 
of States like Switzerland are in every way as prosperous as the 
citizens of States like Germany, Russia, Austria, and France. The 
trade per capita of the small nations is in excess of the trade per 
capita of the great" (p. 34). Their credit also stands higher (p. 38.) 

(5) That a modern State does not own its colonies. They are not a 
source of fiscal profit, but rather the opposite. Consequently, there 
is no economic advantage to be derived by another nation from their 
conquest. 

Part II is entitled, "The Human Nature of the Case." Its key is 
Chapter II on "The Psychological Case for Peace." 

As shown in the preceding chapter (I), "The Psychological Case for 
War" rests mainly upon two false generalizations: (1) The unchange- 
ability of human nature in the matter of pugnacity; and (2) The 
Darwinian view that struggle is the law of human existence and that 
the most warlike nations, presumably the fittest, are the ones which 
survive. 

In the second and succeeding chapters of Part II, the author 
attempts to prove the following propositions: 

(1) That the struggle which is the law of survival is not primarily 
a struggle between man and man, but a struggle of man with nature 
or his physical environment. "The planet is man's prey." The 
real or fundamental law of human nature is association or cooperation 
rather than pugnacity and conflict. In so far as there is conflict or 
division based on real interest, it is a conflict between democracy 
and autocracy, progress and reaction, or between Socialism and Indi- 
vidualism. 

(2) That human nature is not unchangeable — quite the reverse in 
fact — in respect at least to those forms of pugnacity which lead men 
to quarrel and fight. As evidence that human nature does change, 
the author adduces the present attitude of the Anglo-Saxon toward the 
duel as contrasted with his earlier attitude; the abandonment by the 
Governments of Europe of their right, formerly generally acknowledged 
and exercised, to enforce uniformity of religious belief and worship; 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade; the disappearance of the 
belief in witchcraft; and, finally, the changed attitude of modern 
civilized man toward war itself. 
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(3) That the warlike nations do not inherit the earth. 

(4) That physical force is a constantly diminishing factor in human 
affairs and cooperation an ever-increasing factor. In general, force 
should only be employed to secure completer cooperation. 

(5) That the modern State can no longer be regarded as a Person 
or homogeneous whole with a sense of collective responsibility and the 
right to employ force for the purpose of resenting wrongs which may be 
inflicted upon its citizens or subjects in foreign countries. 

Part III entitled "The Practical Outcome" is divided into three 
chapters on "Armament," "The Relation of Defence to Aggression," 
and "Methods." Mr. Angell does not agree with those peace advo- 
cates who demand immediate or unconditional disarmament. He 
even defends the attitude of the German Government in rejecting, 
under present conditions, the proposals of Great Britain looking 
toward an agreement for the limitation of armaments. Given the 
illusion that the exercise of military or naval force spells economic 
advantage, neither of these great commercial rivals could rationally 
act otherwise than they are acting. The thing to do is to get rid, 
if possible, of the "Great Illusions." To this end, we must rely upon 
the general progress of ideas, campaign of education, and cooperation 
between those opposed to armaments and agression in both countries. 
"When Europe as a whole realizes that, just as the exercise of physical 
force is in the last analysis futile in the religious domain, so is it futile 
in the economic domain, the whole stupid mystification will disappear." 
(p. 350). 

With nearly all the foregoing suggestions and propositions, the re- 
viewer finds himself in hearty sympathy and accord. There is, how- 
ever, one proposition from which he feels bound to dissent. It is 
anarchic and therefore dangerous to deny that the State is a Person 
with collective rights and a sense of collective responsibility. While 
it is undoubtedly true that international relations are no longer 
based upon force, that the doctrine of sovereignty has been largely 
supplanted by the ideas of international solidarity and interdepend- 
ence, and that, both on the side of Labor and Capital, modern society 
is organizing itself internationally into classes or strata; nevertheless 
the ideas of patriotism, nationality, and international personality of 
the State must needs be preserved as corrective or counteracting 
principles or tendencies. The world is not as yet prepared for that 
degree or stage of cosmopolitanism or humanitarianism when national 
boundaries shall be obliterated, patriotic sentiments ignored, and 
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the inevitable class struggle shall have been mainly organized on an 
international basis. The political power of the State is still a powerful 
factor in human affairs, and the growing sense of collective or State 
rights and duties needs encouragement and emphasis rather than 
deprecation and attack. 

Amos S. Hershet. 



Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe. By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1911. Pp. xx, 482.) 

This book appears as volume VI of Harvard Economic Studies. 
It was awarded the David A. Wells prize for the year 1909-10. The 
author is instructor in government in Harvard University. The 
immense development of the telephone in the United States during 
recent years coupled with the fact that although the telephone is 
conceded to be the most monopolistic of all public utilities, it has 
been subjected here to the least control, and its public ownership 
and operation have hardly been thought of, makes the publication 
of this book especially timely. In Europe, monopoly and public 
ownership, though not universal, are now well established as the 
prevailing policies. Dr. Holcombe's book, with its careful historical 
review of the development of the telephone in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, and the 
three Scandinavian countries, will serve as an excellent antidote 
to Casson's The History of the Telephone, which is written with a 
single eye to the glorification of private telephone operation in general, 
and of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in particular. 
Casson is especially contemptuous toward governmental interference 
and refers to European experience in the most disparaging way. 
Holcombe gives us the facts. The two authors agree in upholding 
the principle of monopoly operation in the telephone industry as 
the only rational one, but that is about as far as they go together. 
What Holcombe says on this subject might almost be considered 
the last word in an argument that has only one side. 

"In the telephone business competition is a failure," says he. "Con- 
sidered as an automatic arrangement for maintaining an accurate 
adjustment of the supply of telephones to the demand, it easily gets 
out of order. So long as it remains in order, its effect is to diminish 



